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AnVERTISEmENT. 

The School Room Echoes is issued on every al¬ 
ternate Friday. Subscribers in the Academy, can 
obtain it by applying to either of the Editors. Thos® 
not connected with the School, should address a note 
to the Editors of the School Room Echoes, Brook¬ 
lyn Female Academy. 

Misses. FAIRFIELD, OAKLEY and REED, 

Editors and Proprietors. 

TERMS.—50 Cents a year. Single Copies, Three 
Cents. 


A BAEEAn. 

’Twas a’ i’ the bonny momin’ 

O’ the long bright simmer day. 

That twa fair wee bit baimies sat 
Beside a stream at play. 

Oh! they were a’ sae comely! 

Wi’ their curlin’ locks o’ gold, 

And bonnie een, sae blue they seemed 
Twa’ spirits o’ the wold. 

They had wandered through the birchen-wood 
And ’mid the bloomin’ heather; 

And now they sat among the braes. 

Those twa fair bairns the gither. 

Wi’ bare feet i’ the wimplin’ bum, 

The hazel boughs beneath. 

They sat and o’ the gowans bright 
Each bairnie wove a wreath. 

The primrose and the daisy fair, 

The bonnie eglantine, 

Thp the crowd broom. 

The wilu, red columbine. 

And on the bumies’ bosom fair 
Each threw her flowery crown. 

And standin’ on the grassy bank. 

Through clear waves lookin’ down, 

Each saw beneath her garland, rise 
A fair-haired water-sprite, 

Wi’ een that seemed like blue hare-bells, 

And smiles like rainbow-’light. 

And as each bairnie gazed, it seemed 
To beckon her to come 
Down through the bumie’s glintin’ wave. 

Unto the Kelpie’s home. 

Wi’ each arm round the ither’s neck, 

They sprang frae aflf the bank, 

To meet the spirit s o’ the stream. 

And i’ the buraie sank. 

Long, long the mither missed her balms 
Beside her lowly cot, 

And when the gloamin’ saft came on 
She sought but found them not. 

But through the w;ood unto the bum. 

She traced their gleesome way 
By withered flowein, that in the path 
And ’mang the bttshes lay. 

The moither know her ain fair baimi 
Had dropped them in their play. 

Beside the bum twa bonnets sma’ 

On hazel boughs were hung, 

And twa’ sma’ shoon lay on the grass 
Where they were careless flung. 

She saw down thro’ the water clear 
Twa’ locks of golden hair: 

Wi’ each arm round the ither’s neck 
The bairns lay sleepin’ there. 


Why are the goods in Stewart’s win¬ 
dows, like parsley ? Because they are 
perh, {Soup herb,) 

How is the man who brings your letters, 
different frjm a horse fly ? One is a 
penny.post, and the other a pony-pest. 


The Developenient of Character 
ill Adverse Circumsfaiices. 


Wlien every thing goes on enaoothly and 
prosperously in outward circumstances, the 
mind is apt to allow itself to be carried on 
by the current of events, attending to the 
trivial concerns of the passing hour, and 
thus allowing its nobler facuUitJs to lie idle 
and unimproved. There is da^iger of their 
decay in this dormant state, wlhle the infe¬ 
rior passions, the weeds of the soul, have 
full opportunity to grow and extend them¬ 
selves alike over waste places and what 
should be cultivated flower borders. At 
such a time, adversity corncs as a real 
friend, under the guise of an enemy, to turn 
the attention to this garden of the soul, to 
search out and nourish the drooping, pre¬ 
cious plants, and to pull up the intruders 
on their heritage. 

There may be misfortunes sufficiently 
great to overwhelm the will and drive rea¬ 
son from its throne, in a strong mind; but, 
in this world, we are rarely visited by such 
calamities. They may come with a sad¬ 
den, stunning effect sometimes, but, after 
the temporary unconsciousness is past, it is 
a weak mind only that does not rally its 
powers and endeavor to present a bold, 
^rort ti? fcrtiir.c, 1- 5 tcz.axvccz 
may seem very small at first, wholly in¬ 
adequate to perform what is required, but 
the necessity for action seems to inspire 
the capability to act. The sleeping ener¬ 
gies arc roused, every faculty of thought 
and action is quickened to meet the emer¬ 
gency, and powers are developed whose 
existence was unsuspected—prudence to 
foresee danger and courage to face it, in 
the most timid, calmness in the most im¬ 
pulsive, strength in the most feeble, seem 
many times to be discovered by the pres¬ 
ence of trials and the necessity for exer¬ 
tion. The little child has been suddenly 
endowed with the foresight and wisdom of 
mature years, able to counsel and protect 
others stronger than itself. The mind be¬ 
comes better acquainted with itself by the 
bringing out of the new powers, knows its 
own strength better, and is enabled always 
afterwards to exercise more calm self-reli¬ 
ance, better prepared to meet misfortune 
with fortitude, though it may come in a 
new form. Tried often, it will learn to be 
patient under the disappointments it may 
meet in life; though they may be sudden 
and severe, it will gather renewed strength 
from repeated trials, and be enabled to ex¬ 
ercise that persevering, long-continued ex¬ 
ertion whicn almost secures its own reward. 

Strengthened by the severe discipline it 
has undergone, the soul is better fitted for 
active, earnest labor, more likely to cherish 
high purposes and to attain the objects of 
its desires. Obstacles cannot appal it; it 
is accustomed to overcome difficulties, and 
it knows by experience how great a power 
lies in a resolute will. History is full of 


examples of this. The great men, the he¬ 
roes, and statesmen, and scholars, and re* 
formers of the world have rarely been 
brought up in luxury and ease. Know¬ 
ledge, riches, fame, whatever distinguished 
them, has not been a thing offeiM to them 
freely, which they were prayed to accept; 
it has been a thing to struggle for, some¬ 
thing to obtain in spite of every kind and 
every degree of discouragement. It has 
not been the result of a single fitful effort, 
but of the labor of long years to attain ; it 
has been an engrossing object, precious in 
proportion to the difficulty of obtaining it, 
and pursued with an ardor proportionate 
to its value. Circumstances which thus 
develop and exercise the best qualities of 
character, might not be called misfortunes, 
and should be received with humility, in the 
belief that they are designed for our high¬ 
est good. So we may hope that the trial 
under which we now find ourselves placed, 
the conflagration of our beautiful and be¬ 
loved building, may be as a refiner’s fire, to 
brighten the virtues and purify the hearts 
of those who once assembled in its halls. 


How can any new subjects for composi¬ 
tors be discovered ? It seems as if every 
conceivable thing in the universe had been 

unsaid. Indeed we question sometimes if 
all the changes possible have not been al¬ 
ready rung with the words in the English 
language, so that the extent of their power 
of permutation may be now demonstrated. 

“ What shall I write upon?” “What 
shall I have for a subject” are questions 
continually heard from despairing school¬ 
girls, and to which it is most difficult 
to return satisfactory answers. What 
more shall be said about the wonders of 
“ the rolling year,” the ever-returning 
spring and summer, autumn and winter; 
how shall the beauties and grandeurs of 
Nature be set forth with more vivid deline¬ 
ations ? How can the value and shortness 
of Time be more impressively stated; or 
the season of youth be made to appear 
any more precious? What more can 
be said of morning \oalks or twilight medi¬ 
tations? What other liistories can be 
written of beasts, birds, creeping things, 
or fishes ; or of things inanimate, such as 
pins, gloves, cents, shoes, looking-glasses,*' 
nils, and zephyrs ? All stales of life 
have been duly considered, all feelings, 
passions, gifts and graces, all “ powers of 
air” and “ spirits from the vasty deep” 
have been invoked, until wearied out, they 
must be either sleeping, or peradventure 
gone on a journey. They will not come. 

We do not believe such perplexities are 
confined to academic halls. A few days 
&ince we found a book bearing the mysti¬ 
cal title of “ Yeasty' which so appealed to 
our curiosity as to induce a perusal. We 
could not “dispute the title,” but that it 
was well enough chosen, yeasty enough. 
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light enough for yeast, we only wondered 
more of our popular books were not titled 
“ Yeastbut we thought the authors of 
it, must himself have felt the need of some 
new quickening principles to work among 
his inventive faculties, bringing forth new 
things as well as old. 

Yet while we deplore our own lot, we 
cannot forbear looking with some commis¬ 
eration down among the generations of the 
coming future and thinking, what will they 
find to write about ? How lamentable 
must be their fate, hopelessly working on 
in obedience to that destiny foreseen by the 
wise man when he wrote, “ of making many 
books, there is no end.” 


SONG OF THE WATER SPRITE. 

Said a spirit, “ Come with mo 
Down into tho deep blue sea, 

Where the stars of night 
Look down with delight 
On the foam-caps white ; 

While old Ocean, 

From his dwelling-place, 

Kaising up his face 
With a great commotion 
Through the water,, seea 
How the billows dance 
With the evening breeze. 

In the moonbeam’s glance. 

I am an Ocean-sprite, 

Child of the Sea and Night, 

Many strange things I know r, 

I know where the sea-boy sleeps,. 

Far down in the deepest deeps ; 

While sea-gems and jewels rare 
Wreath in his golden hair, 

And the mermaid over him weeps 
The glistening waves below, 

I know where the fairest pearle. 

That deck the Naiad’s curls,. 

Lie hid. in their secret cells. 

I know where the sea-tk)wers grow, 

And wave their tender bolls 
To the music of the shells 
In the coral halls below. 

I know where the wealth of kings 
Is hid ’r eath the ocean-wave ; 

I know whe :e the Peri sings 

O’er the shipwrecked mariner’s grave* 

When I hear the tempest car 
Battle through the sky afar. 

Drawn by the cruel wind 
That prowls and prowls to find 
What mischief it can do. 

Then I leave my ocean home, 

And I cast a wreath of foam 
O’er the billows that leap high 
Upward, toward the black’ning sky 
Leaping ever, higher, higher. 

As the lightning’s flash of fire 
Gleams from out the thunder eloud, 
While an echo deep and loud 
Sounds across the angry sea. 

And I clap my hands in glee 
To see a sport so rare 
As the warring of the air. 

And the fire, and the water— 

Fit sport for Ocean’s daughter. 

When night o’erspreads the skies. 

And the silver moonlight lies 
In a dewy rest, 

On the Ocean’s breast, 

Then from my home I rise. 

And I sleep among the trees. 

Rocked by the whisp’ring breeze, 

Or I kiss eaeh woodland flower 
Hid in its sylvan bower. 

But at the dawn of day 
Again I haste away, 

Down to the coral cells 
Where music ever wells 
From the rosy-bosomed shells. 

Then come, oh come with me 
Down to the deep blue sea !” 


Why are many young ladies of the B. 
FA., like polyhedrons ? Because they are 
solids, having plane faces. 
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FRIDAY, Xaiiiiary 14, 1§52. 

The “ School Room Echoes” will conti¬ 
nue to be published as usual. Subscribers 
may obtain copies by addressing the Edi¬ 
tors, at the Brooklyn Institute, comer of 
Washington and Concord streets, Brooklyn. 

The happy and brief holidays are gone, 
dear readers, all passed away with the years 
beyond the flood. The merry, merry 
Christmas is spent, all the other days have 
intervened, and the New Year’s day has 
flown quickly past. Each day left a little 
trace on the sand of our light hearts, which 
was quickly washed away by the wave of 
of the next. It seems but yesterday that 
1852 was a new year, tricked out in all his 
seeming wealth of gilded promises and bud¬ 
ding hopes. As he passed on, some of 
the promises dropped off and were lost, 
others were tarnished by the damp of dis¬ 
appointment. Some hopes blossomed with 
our summer roses, but their perfume lasted 
only a day. Others were as vigorous and 
as eager to unfold to the light of realiza¬ 
tion, and partly expanded, so that a rosy 
tinge might be seen far down in their 
hearts; and then the crystal chain of early 
froft wound itself round them. They lin¬ 
gered many days, dallying with the chill¬ 
ing winds, but at last their fading petals 
were scattered. 

We mourn the flight of time as if it had 
brought to us nought but happiness; yet 
who, looking back upon the past year, 
would re-live it all ? Not those who have 
lost friends or kindred. The first bitter¬ 
ness, the first chill of death near the heart 
is past, and their wailing brought not back 
the dead. Not those whose anticipations 
have been made real. The uncertainty 
and anxiety is past, and hope’s full fruition 
is sweeter than its frail blossoming. Not 
those who cherish bright prospects for the 
future regardless of the unfulfilled past. 
Visions for the present year are painted in 
more sunny hues than ever visions shone 
before, and those who watch for them 
would not delay their coming. Our hearts 
are filled with varied hopes, for what may 
not a new year bestow upon us ? The in¬ 
valid hopes to be better in another year, 
the poor man to be richer, the debtor to 
have a full discharge from his creditors, 
the poet hopes for greener laurels, and the 
scholar for higher honors. There can be 
no more fitting time for deep and earnest 
reflection. It is the beginning of a new 
chapter, the turning over of a new leaf, 
and in the confidence of hope we expect to 
see its yet unwritten pages beautifully illu¬ 
minated and written over with histories of 
deep and thrilling interest. The new year 
is of common interest to all, and the good 
wishes we entertain for ourselves, we en¬ 
tertain and express for others. Happy in¬ 
deed is the new year to those who are wiser 
and better, and richer in good works and 
richer in immortal treasures than they were 
twelve months ago; those who have no 
unbalanced account with the old year; 


those, alas! too small the number, who 
have faithfully performed their duty tow¬ 
ards God and man. 

To the future, then, let us pass on joy¬ 
fully, dear readers, for even we may be joy¬ 
ful, though shadows encompass us. There 
are rosy streaks between those clouds, the 
beamings of hope, which should cheer our 
sorrowing hearts. Let us cease our mur- 
murings, and take in silence what our Fa¬ 
ther gives us, for have not his tenderest 
mercies been round us until now, and has 
not our cup of blessing been full and over¬ 
flowing? Perchance, amid the abundant 
displays of goodness and loving-kindness 
our hearts have grown forgetful of the 
great Giver, and in a way which we know 
not, he would again draw our hearts in 
sweet dependence unto himself. Let us 
keep within us ever that calm belief, that 
unwavering confidence that all will yet be 
well with us ; that though a strange, mys¬ 
terious darkness hangs around the present, 
it is but the mournful disguise our future 
blessings wear. 

Then, let us not pause or even falter in 
the way, but, with firm heart, determined 
will, and steady, unwavering purpose, let 
us pass onward, unheeding the little griev¬ 
ances we may encounter. Let us interpose 
no obstacle of unperformed duty, of list¬ 
less, wasted moments. Who has not seen 
the faults of the past, and shrined new re¬ 
solutions in repentant hearts ? Let the co¬ 
pies in our portfolios be miniatures of these, 
while the animating spirit goes with us in 
all our ways. Let us not dream in the 
early morning, nor grow dull at noonday, 
nor faint in the night watches. Else the 
memory of the past will be as a dried 
flower, unperfumed, and another weight of 
weariness will hang over another remem¬ 
bered year. 


The new year has been ushered in with 
an event which at first seems most un¬ 
favorable to the interests of the Brooklyn 
Female Academy. The desolating- fire 
has swept through that beautiful building 
and it lies in ruins. After six years of unex¬ 
ampled prosperity, a cloud of seeming ad¬ 
versity darkens the horizon, and now the 
inherent, active power, energy and life of 
the Institution will be tried and proved. 
And in the prompt, efficient measures at 
once adopted by the trustees of the school, 
hope and promise appear, both for its 
present and future well-being. While the 
flames were yet doing their work of deso¬ 
lation, means were already taken to pro¬ 
vide for the immediate accommodation of 
the pupils belonging to the Academy. 
The sympathy and interest of the public 
wxre generously demonstrated ; the trus¬ 
tees of the Brooklyn Institute kindly prof¬ 
fered most valuable assistance, and [made 
such arrangements with the trustees of the 
Academy, that on Monday morning the 
school again came together, and organized 
in the pleasant commodious rooms, which 
the efficiency, care and generosity of these 
gentlemen have prov<ded. 

The school is now in full operation in 
the Brooklyn Institute, a fine granite build¬ 
ing, situated in Washington street, near the 
corner of Concord, and will continue to 
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meet there until the rebuilding of the | 
Academy, for which measures are already i 
taken. A larger, more elegant structure, 
more perfect in fitness and complete in 
design, will be erected upon the site of the 
former Academy, and completed for the 
reception of the pupils by the first of 
September next. 

So much affection and devotedness to 
the interests of the Institution are now 
made manifest, so much energy of action, 
and capability of doing, are shown both 
among those immediately associated with 
the school, among its patrons, and the 
public at large, that this event, seemingly 
untoward in its influences, will, it is be¬ 
lieved, give such an impulse to the life of 
the Institution, such a tone to the charac¬ 
ter, as will show the dark cloud to be sur- | 
charged with blessing, and prove the con¬ 
tinual care and kindness of an ever-watch- 
ful Providence. 


We hope our readers will not conclude 
we are all ** weeping under the willow 
tree,” nor that “ Fire, fire !” are the only 
sounds yet heard. Do not suppose our 
hearts are so very soft and tender as to 
have been entirely melted in the great con¬ 
flagration, nor so very hard and impenetra¬ 
ble as yet to be echoing and re-echoing 
the cries of ** Fire!” as a circle of granite 
rocks might be doing. The tears we think 
are all quite dried, and now as we look 
around, *we find it after all not entirely a 
tragedy. Indeed, Dante wrote his Di¬ 
vine Comedy” about much more serious 
things than houses burning down and 
although at first we thought of engaging 
the services of the tragic muse, and be¬ 
speaking her best efforts, we begin to fear 
we mistook the spirit of the subject. At 
least we think it becomes us to be of good 
cheer, inasmuch as all who express them¬ 
selves upon this now very popular and in¬ 
teresting theme, seem to entertain the most 
remarkable and universal conviction, that 
the event, seeming at first most disastrous, 
will in the end redound to our exceeding 
prosperity and greater extension. Such 
an original idea, in the first place, is strik¬ 
ing ; such a bold thought, inspires us with 
respect; such a wise observation gains 
our confidence: and above all, what so 
many affirm, we are bound by all duty 
and good manners to believe ; we will 
believe it; we will receive the proposition 
in all the simplicity of faith, asking only to 
be spared the demonstration, and the re¬ 
ferences to all annals of past ages for 
proof. 

We find that as in every thing else, our 
Academy showed its good taste and dispo¬ 
sition to properly “time” things, by making 
the great illumination the first thing on 
New Year’s morning. This was a very 
judicious arrangement in many ways ; for 
one thing it gave the gentlemen something 
to talk about in their calls; and it also en¬ 
abled our Trustees to form their purposes 
and plans for building a much finer struc¬ 
ture, at the very beginning of the year, 
which is always the time to arrange busi¬ 
ness matters, as well as to make good re¬ 
solutions. Besides, what a memorable new 
year to those upon the scene of action. 


I What wonderful exploits weve performed; 
I how much latent strength was developed ; 
what wise calculations were made by our 
young friends, what ingenious plans for 
escape, and what skill and forethought 
was manifested ! But the smoke and mist 
and darkness have dropped a curtain be¬ 
tween us and those most interesting details. 

Yet since we have been “ smoked out ” 
of our old quarters, we are very sure little 
of tragedy has occurred in our present lo¬ 
cation. The young misses, with a curiosity 
lawfully their own, have taken infinite de¬ 
light in exploring the building, considering 
all its various apartments, searching out all 
theout-of the-way places, making estimates 
of its general and particular accommoda¬ 
tions, its conveniences considered abso- 
; lulely, but chiefly relatively, with regard to 
the known value of former academic privi¬ 
leges, thus by the way very profitably ex¬ 
ercising themselves in the mathematical 
rules of ratio and proportion. 

But among all the new contrivances and 
arrangements to which we are introduced, a 
general sense of newmess and strangeness 
very much impresses us; so that it is al¬ 
most with a sort of bewilderment we see 
old familiar faces moving about in these 
new halls. We sometimes question whe¬ 
ther the present or the past be not a dream, 
and find ourselves wondering which it is. 
Yet we will not be too sceptical; we will 
take all things around us for realities ; and 
though assuming the premises of Hume, 
we might find it contrary to all our previ¬ 
ous experience that the academy building 
was ever ravciged by the flames, and so 
make the matter exceedingly doubtful now, 
yet, on the whole, the presumptive evidence 
is very strong, and the evidence of so much 
testimony, we think, authorizes us to say 
that, without any doubt, “ the Brooklyn 
Female Academy is burnt down.” 


Just as the transit was made from the 
old year to the new, and among the dark¬ 
ness, the fogs and rain, that seemed as if 
they would hide some strange, impossible 
thing, our beloved and beautiful building 
vanished away from us ; its last memories 
and associations to be buried with the year 
just departed. 

It has gone; those pleasant halls, all 
those delightful places, beloved places, the 
rooms we called our own ; the library, rich 
and beautiful with its treasures ; the chap¬ 
el, full of calm and sweet and holy asso¬ 
ciations, where the voice of prayer went 
up, and the organ’s “ rapturous roll ” was 
heard—they are “ burned up with fire and 
all our pleasant things are laid waste.’’ 

As yet, those massive piles of brick and 
stone are not all fallen. Yet they stand 
monuments most eloquent with “ unspeak¬ 
able words.” There is a vast emptiness, 
a sense of utter loneliness, in those walls, 
as if some mighty, incommunicable sorrow 
had made them solitary. The wind sweeps 
through the broken arches, the broad, open 
heavens, the clouds, the stars look down 
among the ruins, and move on over the de¬ 
solation. 

B at now the elements have done their 
vors.; though they destroy its dwelling- 
f lacC; over the spirit they hare no power. 


The rush of years, as well as “ the still 
lapse of ages ” may beat down the records 
of thought—pillars that are entrusted with 
fame, and walls that are hallowed with the 
words and deeds of men—yet the spirit 
lives, and the spirit that was the life of our 
beloved institution, the power, the love, the 
earnest action, lives; the vital principle yet 
is strong. We are again organized; for 
generous, noble souls keep watch and ward 
over our interests. Whatever has been 
removed from us, has thrown out in bolder 
relief and with grander effect whatever re¬ 
mains ; and thus we find the extent of that 
provident care, of that ready sympathy 
and efficient aid, that now comes up with 
a strong arm ready to sustain us; and too 
long have we rejoiced in the smiles and 
kindness of Providence to doubt his kind¬ 
ness when the sunshine for a moment is 
hidden. At once we are provided for, 
and within the walls of a fine, spacious 
building, we “ take up our line of march ” 
from the very point where, one week since, 
we rested for holiday recreation, and now 
continue in the same course of plan and 
purpose we had before proposed. 

Not only do we expect an equal amount 
of intellectual improvement; we believe 
higher developments must result, when so 
unexpectedly deprived of all the “elegan¬ 
cies of life,” the luxurious aids to educa¬ 
tion, and for a time thrown more entirely 
upon internal resources. The strong points 
of intellectual character will thus develope 
themselves, and power that might have .. 
slept unconscious, will rouse itself to light, 
and life, and action. More than this. The 
moral nature will be brought out, and all 
those elements that constitute its beauty 
and strength will reveal themselves in the 
character. The affections will take a higher, 
more unselfish tone, and the necessity of 
greater exertion and self-denial will bind 
all together with higher love to the com¬ 
mon good, and in more earnest effort for 
its attainment. 

And while here, for a few months we 
labor on, like a phoenix from the ashes, 
another structure shall rise in grace, and 
honor, and dignity. There, when another 
academic year shall commence, will we 
give thanks as we return to our own rest- 
place ; we will rejoice that we were counted 
worthy to be tried and proved by fire, like 
the pure gold of the mountains and the 
mountain streams. Not alone shall the 
extended foundations, the imposing walls 
with their masses of shadow and broad 
sweeps of sunshine, all the “ architectural 
pomp ” of pillar, architrave, and dome,- - 
not alone shall these constitute the magni¬ 
ficence of our building; but tried and true 
spirits who have advanced into sublimer 
spheres of thought and feeling, shall also 
contribute to make the glory of the latter 
house greater than the glory of the former. 

“From seeming evil, still educing good.” 

We learn an incident, which not only is 
of interest in showing the wonderful results 
of chemical action, but may also teach us 
a profitable lesson in morals. It seems 
I that “ the tin cup” of great renown in 
i our departed Academy, the subject of fre- 
! quent mention in the echoes” that sound- 
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ed out from those walls—this cup also 
was lost in the universal destruction. But 
mirahile diclu, not lout, only to leave be¬ 
hind its old form, and reappear as two 
new cups, looking so like silver, we will 
call them silver, all shining with beautiful 
lustre, wrought with curious device, and 
fit to grace the desk of the protem chapel. 
And all this the result of passing through 
the flames. VV ithout attempting to explain 
this on chemical principles, we will only 
observe, if such is the effect of fire on some 
bodies, may we not look for still more 
wonderful examples ? May we not expect 
the flames will prove a universal refiner 
and purifier; and we also, who have felt 
not exempted from the fiery ordeal, shall 
we not come out of the trial, tried as silver 
is tried, and like gold seven times refined ? 

MY HOME. 

In a little woody dell, 

Where the modest violets dwell, 

Close beside the running water 
Where the moon-beams love to loiter, 

And the south and west-winds laden 
With the fragrances of Eden 
Kiss the dew from every flower 
Growing in this woodland bower, 

Stands a cottage, whieh these blossoms 
Growing here do quite embosom 
In a flowery Paradise— 

Such it seems to mortal eyes. 

Near it grows a beechen tree. 

And its branches lovingly 
Stretch above the lowly cot, 

Like some strong and friendly arm, 
Shielding it from every harm, 

For the tempest caring not. 

And the sunbeams slanting down 
Through the leafy boughs o’er head, 
Shm<i upon the verdftrt. .. ., 

Which before the cot outspread. 

Glowing with a thousand dyes. 

Decked with gorgeous flowrets lies. 

Here the golden king-cups bright 
Group with daisies dazzling white ; 

Here Azalias lift their heads, 

Here the little violet sheds 
Sweetest perfumes on the air, 

On the streamlet’s bosom fair 
Snowy water lilies float, 

Each a fairy’s pearly boat. 

Round the windows eglantine. 

And the starry jasmines twine, 

And before it in the breeze 
Ceaselessly the tall rose-trees 
Blossom-laden, to and fro 
Wave with graceful movements slow. 
Stafnding in my little room. 

You- may breathe their rich perfume, 

If you look out from between 
Those bright flowers and leaflets green. 
You may see a landscape fair 
Stretched before your vision there. 

Plain and valley, dale and hill. 

With the river rolled between, 

That upon its bosom still 
Bears a little lonely isle. 

Field and meadow, woodland’s green, 
Stretching out for many a mile.j 
To yon hills enrobed in mist, 

Down behind whose tops I wist 
When the sunlight fades away, 

Tte long golden summer day. 

All the moon-lit night doth rest' 

Cradled on the ocean’s breast. 

Placed behind this flowery veil 
Which before my window falls, 

I can breathe the scented gale, 

I can hear the madrigals 
Which the birds sing merrily 
All day in the beechen tree ; 

And the swallows on the eaves 
Twittering to the rustling leaves. 

From my door a gravelled way 
Winding ’mong the flowrets gay, 

Leadeth o’er the rustic stile 
Through the greenwood’s dimmest aisle. 
Through the forests leafy shade 
To a diamond-bright cascade, 
i Falling from a little height 

O’er a bed of pebbles white. 

Oft with willing feet I stray 


To this woodland fountain’s side, 
Listening to the merry lay 
Of the ever-flowing tide. 

Lying here beneath the trees. 

On the green-sward, while the breeze 
Fans my cheek, in very deed 
In Great Nature’s book I read 


Illustrative of the poetry of mathematics, 
or the mathematics of poetry, the following 
problem is proposed: 

It is required to construct a poem that 
shall be a regular hexagon. 

Take any indefinite line. Let this line 
be divided into six equal parts. (Book 4th, 
Prob. 1st.) Each ot these parts is called 
a foot, according to definition forty-ninth ; 
consequently this line contains six feet, and 
therefore is an hexameter. 

Having found one hexameter and thus 
divided it, any one of these parts may 
serve as a common measure to the whole 
poem, which remains to be constructed 
Next draw a line parallel to the line 
above found, and apply the common mea¬ 
sure. Proceed in this way, repeating the 
parallel lines, each containing six feet, un¬ 
til a sufficient number are found to contain 
one hexagonal idea. This then may serve 
as the base of the hexagon. 

From each angle of the base, and with 
radii sufficiently great, describe arcs. The 
points where these arcs cross each other, 
being connected, another hexagonal figure 
will be formed, similar to the first. (Book 
Vth Prob. 3d,) and so on increasing these 
sections to any altitude. Each idea con¬ 
tained in these, will be measured by hex¬ 
ameter feet, and thus become hexagonal. 
Therefore ttic whole poem will become a 
hexagon. 

For we might show that it could not be 
more than a hexagon; and by the same 
process of reasoning, we might show it 
could not be Irss ; therefore it is a hexa¬ 
gon. “ Reductio ad absurdum.” 

Corollary. The solid contents of this 
hexagonal poem will depend very much 
upon circumstances. 

Scholium. In this proposition we have 
assumed the hypothesis that there was 
one idea upon which to construct the 
whole. It is evident that in any other case, 
this same mode of construction would^ not 

apply-_ V I 

Just as the paper is going to press, iitr 
formation reaches us which chases away 
every shadow of gloom, and fills our hearts 
with admiration and gratitude. It appears 
from the proceedings of a meeting of the 
Trustees and Stockholders of the Brooklyn 
Female Academy, held on Tuesday even¬ 
ing, the 11th inst., that the intelligence 
of the destruction of the Academy had 
scarcely been circulated through tlie city, 
when, in the noble and generous heart of 
Mrs. Packer, widow of the late lamented 
Wm. S. Packer, a scheme was revolving of 
almost unprecedented beneficence, where¬ 
by we are not only succored in the season 
ol our affliction, but a permanent benefit 
is conferred upon the whole sex and the 
community at large. 

As the result of this, at a meeting of the 
Trustees, a paper was received from Mrs. 
Packer, wherein a formal tender was made; 
to that body of the princely sum of 


five thousand dollars, to be appropriated 
to the founding of an Institution for the 
education of females in the higher branches 
of literature and science. Such a propo¬ 
sition met its deserved response, and an 
additional appropriation was immediately 
made of the sum of fifteen or twenty thou¬ 
sand dollars, being the surplus fund al¬ 
ready belonging to the Academv. 

In making this communication, Mrs. 
Packer says “ It must be distinctly un¬ 
derstood that what I have proposed doing, 
is only carrying out to the best of my abil¬ 
ity ideas and plans conceived by my late 
beloved husband. I act as his represent¬ 
ative ; and ail that is noble and generous 
is due to his name and memory.” 

The object of this munificent endow¬ 
ment is, that it may be sacredly devoted 
to educational purposes, and entirely re¬ 
moved from the influence of any private 
considerations; accordingly, all revenues 
arising from the institution will be expended 
by the trustees in such a manner as best to 
accomplish this end. The course of study 
is intended to be established on a broader 
basis, with increased facilities, and to be 
more comprehensive in its character, than 
our present one, or indeed than that of any 
female institution in the country. 

The building will probably be situated 
on Grace Court, certainly the most favora • 
ble sit 3 our city affords, both on account 
of its retirement and the magnificent view 
it will command The Institution, com¬ 
mencing as it will, free from debt and un¬ 
der the most flattering auspices, cannot fail 
of being prosperous; and conducted, as we 
know it will be, with talent and ability, we 
are confident that it will exert a wide¬ 
spread and healthful influence. 

We cannot forbear looking forward with 
the most delightful anticipations to the 
time when this splendid project shall be 
realized ; when a noble structure shall rise 
upon these Heights, conspicuous in our 
owm land, and overlooking the broad sweep 
of ocean that breaks about its base, and 
brings tidings from far-oflf shores. We 
shall be proud to look upon that magnifi¬ 
cent edifice erected solely to promote the 
educational interests of woman, and we 
shall be prouder still to think that by the 
agency of woman it was reared. It is for 
our sex, as well as for ourselves and our 
school, that we rejoice. Thousands have 
been freely given for the education of young 
men, but never before has an endowment 
like this been made for the young of our 
own sex. 

It is also particularly pleasing to remem¬ 
ber that the liberal donor was formerly a 
beloved and esteemed pupil of our own 
Principal; and this noble gift is certainly 
a most expressive token, not only of a gen¬ 
erous heart, but of the regard still cher¬ 
ished for him and for the interests of the 
institution under his charge. 

Of the nobleness and generosity of this 
deed we will say nothing. The fact speaks 
for itself in language more impressive than 
any we might utter. It has been to us 
like light arising out of darkness, and 
proves the truth of those blessed words, 
“ Weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.” 















